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The indictment against the Temple rested on statements
made by unreliable witnesses and a plentiful crop of rumours,
and Philip realised that the accusations could not be sustained
on such flimsy evidence. He may have sincerely believed
the Temple to be guilty of some of the charges, but he can
hardly have believed in a number of the more absurd
accusations. He was, however, not concerned to establish
the truth, and would doubtless have acted in the same way
if he had regarded the Order as wholly innocent or wholly
guilty. William Imbert had instructed his inquisitors that
they must not proceed against the Order (only against the
Templars as individuals), but he was probably aware of the
king's ultimate aim. Philip meant to secure the abolition
of the Temple and seize its possessions for his own use, and
his one hope of forcing the Church to condemn the Order
was to make the Templars confess to crimes against the faith,
It would not help Philip to prove that a number of the
Templars were heretics or traitors or debauchees, for the
Church could cast out the offenders, and the Order, perhaps
reconstituted, would still retain its lands and wealth.
Philip's plan was to show that the whole Order was a
heretical institution, and that by its secret statutes every
member was compelled to engage in practices inimical to
Christianity and disgusting to morality. With such evidence
he felt that he could compel the papacy to crush the Temple
absolutely and award to him the wealth of the disbanded
Order.
He would have liked to receive voluntary confessions from
the prisoners, and the Templars were offered their freedom
and pensions if they admitted the charges against them. But
as the king had foreseen, bribes had no effect, and confessions
had to be wrung from the Templars by cruelty. William
Imbert personally superintended the torture of the hundred
and forty Templars who had been incarcerated in a number
of different prisons in Paris. No terror, no humiliation, no